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for in May, Jack at last cracked an Eastern short-story
magazine, McClure? s, which published action stories for men.
There began a honeymoon period between Jack and the
publisher, S. S. McClure, who gained immortality by
paying high prices for stories from unknown writers on the
grounds that "the boys have to eat." McClure bought
"The Grit of Women" and "The Law of Life," writing to
Jack, " We are greatly interested in you and want you to feel
that you have the warmest kind of friends right here in
New York. I wish you would look upon us as your literary
sponsors hereafter. If you will send us everything you write
we will use what we can, and what we cannot we will
endeavour to dispose of to the best possible advantage."

There was no more heartening message a young writer
could receive. Taking McClure at his word, Jack gathered
together a boxful of manuscripts, then dug in to write
fresh ones that had been formulating in his mind, McClure
bought " The Question of the Maximum," paying him three
hundred dollars in all for the three pieces of work, the
largest amount of money Jack had ever possessed. The
material McClure could not use he sent to other magazines
with his recommendation; when the manuscripts became
too numerous for him to handle, he turned them over to a
reputable literary agent. With his sales to McClure, and
McClure's sponsorship among the editors of the New York
literary world, the name of Jack London began to be known.

When Son of the Wolf was released in the spring of 1900
it met with instantaneous critical success. The book was
like a time-bomb blowing open the new century. With the
exception of an occasional antiquated phrase there was no
element of the now-dead nineteenth century in it. The
short stories spoke vigorously of the new century. The
scientific attitude toward evolution and the strife among
species, the amoral values of people who lived without
fear of being excommunicated by the parson, the bold
approach to life's cruelty and ugliness and grimness as well
as the beautiful and the good, the introduction of whole
classes of characters who had never before been admitted